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NATURE 
IMAGINATIONLESS 


Nature, imaginationless 
Fashions her images. 

The pulsing blood 

Gives form to its own flood; 
The shape of sap is seen 
Bone-boughed, leaf-green; 
Even the dissolute rain 
Forms castled cloud again 
And misty air 

Makes magic crystals clear. 
Clear is my vision — 
Passionate perception 
Moves heart and mind 

A poem’s form to find. 
But words are airy cries 
Powerless to crystallize 
Too thin, too thin 

To make a meaning in 

Or yet too thick 

To catch life at the quick. 
Words, words are rock 
Void of life-giving shock. 
If only some small thing 
Like moss should cling 
Betwixt, between, 

A burning vivid green, 

A sharp surprise 

Christ’s spittle on the eyes! 
Oh, I could pray 

That some small seed should stray 
Into the creviced boulder, 
There swell and smoulder 
Hour by intense hour 
Until its power 

With secret soundless thunder 
Splits rock asunder, 

Oh, let me break 

To ease the visidn’s ache; 
Let it be so— 

Let one true poem grow! 


Oxiver O'CONNOR BARRETT 
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By Oliver O'Connor Barrett, a speaker 
at a conference on “The Responsibility 
1 the Artist in Morals and Faith” at 
the Museum of Modern Art in Neu 
York, December 1954. The conference 
was sponsored by Christian Action. Three 
questions were asked of each of the 
speakers. This article is taken from the 
answers given by Mr. Barrett. Photo- 
graphs of his polyptych,““Hymn to Crea- 


tion, are on the two succeeding pages. 








VOCATION: ARTIST 


i hy do you choose lo do religious artZ 


This is a personal question which deserves a_ personal 
answer. | was brought up in England, in a broadly Protes- 
tant tradition. by parents who took religion quite seriously. 
Without being unduly emphasized. religion was always a 
part of my home life. At the age of six, | can remember 
thinking quite deeply about the Creator and making a 
covenant with Him to which I hold more firmly as | grow 
older. A child’s capacity for thought is as underestimated 
as is his power to sense when a hypocritical answer is given 
to his honest question. 

Folklore and Old Testament stories both made a great 
impression on me as a child, and now. in adult life. the New 
Testament is the source of much of the imagery that comes 
to me. Artists are apt to draw on very early impressions for 
their inspiration, partly because childhood concepts are so 
vivid and partly because this area of memory provides a 
meeting-ground for the conscious and the unconscious in 
man. It is from the darkness or the semi-darkness that our 
greatest light comes! 

\n event that made a great impression on me when | 
was a boy was my father being hauled off to jail as a 
pacifrst during World War I. I realized even then some- 
thing of what it means to go contrary to the general trend 
of society. My own position in a school with military lean- 


ings called for a good deal of thinking and some facing of 
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issues. This was basic training. perhaps. for the present day 
world! My father used to remark that two years in various 
prisons and work centers had given him a liberal educa- 
tion at His Majesty’s expense! I felt that my father’s re- 
sponse to the meaning of Christ's message was a true one. 
To the present day | have retained pacifist convictions 
similar to his, though not without much heart-searching 
and frequent re-examination, With this background, re- 
ligion can never be an academic matter for me. 

The desire to get to the root of things made me study 
the New Testament for myself: which in turn caused me 
to rebel against Christianity as commonly interpreted by 
the church. Certainly | could never be an orthodox Chris- 
tian! My present faith is based on a vast capacity for 
doubt. If we cannot question, how shall we find answers? 
if we are not free to reject some things. how can we truly 
accept anything? Yet | have a faith, and one that | am 
eager to communicate. 

Religious art is for me the natural expression of a per- 
sonal faith, and the making of it is the most profound and 
active form of worship. The making of it is also the out- 
come of a strong desire to relate myself to other people, 
especially to those persons who feel, as I do, the need for 
a religious basis for society. Having found something firm 
to build upon, very simply I want to share it. Being an 
artist my main way of doing this is through the medium of 


continued on next page 
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ontinued 
irt. | believe that art has a magical function. and that the 
love through which it is created may flow out again from 


the finished work toward anyone who is able to receive it. 


HW hat is the difference between your religious 
and your non-religious work? 
Dr. Paul Tillich says that “all art is religious.” This is 


true. for the creation of a work of art is alwavs the result 


of an act of faith. Art which is not first vital as art can 
never be vital as religious art. However. for purposes of 
this discussion it seems necessary to limit the meaning of 
the term ‘religious art’ while recognizing the arbitrary 
nature of all such definitions. Religious art is art conceived 
with religious subject-matter and suited for use in the 
architectural setting of a church. 

My aim is to continue the development of a great tradi- 
tion. This does not mean copying the past. A tradition is 


a tradition only by virtue of its continuing life and growth. 
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Many sincerely religious people feel that religious art. to 
be good. must be in the Gothic manner: meaning late 
Gothic as copied by 19th century sculptors, These same 
people would be amazed if asked to regard their religion as 
belonging strictly to the past and not as a thing to be lived 
here and now. Late Gothic produced in the 20th century is 
i ltogether too late. There are some sad examples of this art 
in New York. When we attempt to reproduce the senti- 
ment of things past. all we can do is to reduce it to senti- 


mentality. Or if we try to reproduce the style of things 


THe FIVE RELIEF-CARVINGS in Peruvian mahogany were 
made by Oliver O'Connor Barrett to hang in a house of 
worship. The polyptych was shown at the Sculpture Center 
in New York but has not yet been purchased by a church. 
Wr. Barrett spent a year in drawing and carving the five 
panels. His explanation of the carvings follows: 

The reason that | have tried to make the interior of an 
as yet unbuilt house of worship is because of an inner 
sense of affirmation. The despair of our age of anxiety has 
become a crashing bore: it exhausts itself in its futility. 
Impressive as man is in his powers of idiocy and destruc- 
tion, when we look deeper can we not believe in his poten- 
tial greatness as a creator also? 


{t the very center of Christ's life and teaching is the 
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past. all we can make is something mannered, purely 


academic and dead. For style is an intrinsic thing. the 
product of immediate feeling and experience 

Stvle is also conditioned by period and by purpose My 
purpose may include what is sometimes called story-telliny 
but not in the sense of anecdote: rather in the sense of 
parable. so universal that it is not dated. The desire to ex 
press the universal and the enduring. plus the relationship 


with architecture. accounts for the strong abstract element 


continued on next page 


possibility and necessity of a change in man, a growth of 
consciousness. He spoke of it as being born again and 
defined it in his inimitable way through the art of parable. 
Certainly he is speaking oj a perfectly concrele form of 
experience. So in the center'panel | have tried to show the 
Christ-child with the awareness of re-birth already in him. 
He is, in a certain way, already beyond the mother, and the 
mother knows it: therefore the delicacy of her touch. His 
gesture includes her but is not confined to her. 

Each of the smaller panels expresses a different aspect 
of awareness, with this in common: the sense of revelation 
and worship. 

The musician listens to an inner music, an inner truth, 
completely receptive. 

The painter's perception is painful in its 
intensity: a good pain, a subject of riches 
which must be given back again through 
his art. 

The sculptor, with hands clasped in a 
powerful urgency, gathers all his desire into 
one focus, one prayer. Nothing is more god- 
like, or more profoundly human, than the 
will-to-form coupled with what Albert 
Schweitzer calls “reverence for life.” 

To the poet a vision is granted whole, and 
with peace fulfilled. His eyes are wide open 
but do they look on the inner or the outer 
world? There is no division. 

When an artist prepares himself for a 
serious work he seeks, through discipline 
and love, to attain that state of grace in 
which creation can take place. This is, 1 be- 
lieve, as truly a form of spiritual exercise as 
any meditation of the saints, though it does 
not follow that the artist is a saint. Often far 
from it. Even so and with all his faults, being 
dedicated to that which is greater than him- 
self, he has his part in divinity. 

Hymn to Creation is offered as an expres- 
sion of personal faith. 
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in religious art. But abstraction of style doesn’t mean ab- 
sence of content! The Creator is not an abstraction but a 
living, moving power whose joy it is to make himself visible 
and tangible on every hand. 

lesus Christ. being the artist he was. always spoke in 
concrete images. It was surely part of his compassion that 
he used simple language. simple images. He spoke of God 
as Father. He was master of the parable form, and his 
ability to express universal truths by means of simple 
stories has influenced my whole attitude to art. Howeve1 
simple, universal and in a sense abstract the parables are. 
they relate directly to human experience. And so we are 
moved by them 

It is my conviction that religious art which fails to move 
us is not only not religious art. it is not art at all. My aim. 
then, is to communicate in as direct and simple a way as 


possible, and in a style which has enduring qualities. 


Does vour work havea social message7 


En my small sculpture The Agreement social comment is 
direct. It is a work of pure satire. It is classed as non- 
religious art. If you turn the piece around you will see that 
each party to the agreement has a knife in the other's back. 
lt is my way of saying that the competitive system. when 
elevated to the position of a ruling principle. results in 
mutual murder. This principle (sometimes identified with 
the American way of life!) is hard to reconcile with any 
concept of the teaching of Christ. 

In the //ymn to Creation (see pp. L-5) the social mes- 
sage is implied. My feeling is that we need to start re- 
building our civilization on a new foundation. We need to 
be born again. as individuals and as a nation. 

\ third sculpture illustrates the last point | want to make. 
My Solitary Boatman definitely deals with religious experi- 
ence but evades any category. It is a boatman alone on a 
vast sea. and has to do with learning the courage of tran- 
quility: learning to be carried willingly on a tide altogether 
beyond any power of his own. The experience is best de- 
fined by the sculpture itself. but its style may make it dif- 


ficult of access to people who have little background in art. 


In conclusion 


My aim in religious art is to create works whose message 
may reach all kinds of people. the unsophisticated as well 
is the sophisticated. Esthetics. the complex of thought and 
effort underlying an apparent simplicity of form, | regard 
is the artist’s own affair. His meaning should shine clearly 
through. to be seen and felt without mental interference. 
All the technique | can develop is toward the end that the 
art should be transparent. but that the source of its inspira- 


tion should be visible. 


blocks 





E\,chH PERSON IS CONFRONTED with two fundamental ex- 
periences which are hard to homogenize in college. In fact, 
our inability to keep them on speaking terms with each 
other gives rise to our most serious temptations. Who are 
these culprits? 

The first is our experience of I-ness, individuality. Each 
of us lives in his own private world, with his own dreams, 
memories. thoughts and feelings. | am not you. | can never 
hecome you. however admirable you are. What strangers 
we are to one another, even when years of married love 
have allowed us to absorb a similar perspective from com- 
mon experiences. How seldom do we know the thoughts 
that move through another's mind. the feelings that move 
his soul. Because of this mystery we are at once reminded 
of the loneliness which lies in our inability to share the 
depths of any creative thought or product and of that 
sense of wonder which bids us take no person for granted. 
So we are alone. 


But in another sense. “no man is an island.” Each of us 
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to personal encounter 


has become a person through others. We were conceived 
and nourished and taught by them. Without them | would 
be nothing. They made me in some measure what | am, 
through what they were in body, mind and spirit. That we 
start out as inefficient and helpless parasites is apparent to 
us all. Some wag has even defined a baby as “an alimentary 
canal with a loud noise at one end and no sense of re- 
sponsibility on the other.” And we never get over that need 
for others. Even the most mature of us asks in one way or 
another of the people in his life. “Do you care that I exist?” 
Some pretend that it doesn’t matter to them. But they, like 
all of us, fear being hurt or humiliated or ignored. 


Temptation to self-sufficiency 


Our deepest temptations come out at the prompting of 
an urge to be bad but as a desperate desire not to let our- 
selves be hurt by those with whom our lot is cast. They 
arise from our inability to walk that razor’s edge between 
sheer individuality and total conformity. These are not 
temptations peculiar to the class of 1956 or 1957. They 
are a part of every human existence. Even in that life 
which some of us would claim as the “human life of God.” 
they are clearly apparent, After Jesus became fully aware 
of his special relationship to God, he must have wondered 
how people would receive him. We see in his experiences 
our own temptations to play it safe when we are not sure 
about our acceptance (Matthew 4:1-10) : 


Then Jesus was led up by the Spirit into the wilderness to 
be tempted by the devil. And he fasted forty days and forty 
nights, and afterward he was hungry. And the tempter came 
and said to him, “If you are the Son of God, command 
these stones to become loaves of bread.” But he answered. 
“It is written, “Man shall not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceeds from the mouth of God.’ ” 


The tempter was saying to Jesus, “Stay here as long as 
you want to. You don’t have to go back. Make your own 
bread. You don't really need others.” Here was a tempta- 
tion to self-sufhiciency. A student might say. “If you get 
close to people. involved with them. you may be limited 
by them and even hurt by them. If they find out what 
you're really like. you'll be vulnerable.” Haven’t we all felt 


like drawing back into our shells at times when the ego 


or 


has been pricked? 


Those who have vielded to this temptation to safety may 


By Rov i. Faire hild. {ssistant Profe ssor of Psve hology. 
Occidental College. This article is taken from Mr. Fair- 
child's second address to the section of the National Student 
Issembly dealing with “You in Search of Your Self.” 
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act friendly. but you are never allowed to get really close 
to them. For them to love is to lose something, which may 
account for some of the pre-marriage panic we see. In- 
timacy frightens them so much that theirs is a life of sur- 
face contacts only. One college student put it this way: 
“People accuse me of acting, but I'm afraid of being what 
| am. I guess I don’t like what is really me.” Yet she con- 
tinued to use her keen intellect to keep people at arm’s 
length. She used her facts with the force of a bludgeon. 
Invited to participate in a cooperative intellectual search, 
she would always choose the solitary way and curl up with 
a good book: books are safe. 

So the temptation to self-sufliciencey can produce a 
sterile intellectualism, preference for things over people, 
anti-United Nations sentiments or, most pathologically, 
schizophrenia. 


Temptation to over-dependence 


But we are tempted in other ways too. 


Then the devil took him to the holy city, and set him on the 
pinnacle of the temple, and said to him, “If you are the 
Son of God. throw yourself down; for it is written, ‘He will 
give his angels charge of you, and ‘On their hands they 
will bear you up, lest you strike your foot against a stone, ” 
Jesus said to him, “Again it is written, “You shall not 
tempt the Lord your God. ” 


Lean on God, says the tempter: demand special privilege. 
The laws of God will not apply to you! You can ignore 
gravity. time and energy. He will bear you up. 

This temptation to be over dependent comes to college 
in interesting guises. We live at a hectic pace: we try to 
do everything there is to do. We seldom stop to choose 
what we really want to be and do. We commit ourselves to 
activities we do not have the time and energy to handle. 
Sleep becomes a luxury. But the tempter continues to say, 
“Throw yourself from the ledge!” 

In another vital area of college life we are tempted to 
live through our friends and imitate those we admire. Since 
every decision brings anxiety, since we have turned our 
backs on our inner life, we feel the urge to copy others. All 
work and no plagiarism does make Jack a dull student. O1 
teacher. But we must come to know with Emerson that envy 
is ignorance and imitation is suicide, if we are to find the 
self God is giving us. Can we bear the necessary loneliness 
of creativity or will we throw ourselves from the ledge? 

Over-dependence may come to mean: submission to 
Nazis or their American equivalents: to mother, or sorority 
or fraternity: conformity to restrictive covenants and the 


ideas of professors. continued on next paxe 








Temptation to manipulation of others 
We are lured by another urge to safety. The New 


Testament puts it this way: 


\vain. the devil took him to a very high mountain, and 
owed him all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them: and he said to him. “All these I will give you. if vou 
ll fall down and worship me.” Then Jesus said to him. 
Begone, Satan! for it is written, "You shall worship. the 


Lord vour God and him only shall you serve.” 


If you will just use my methods of manipulating people. 
says the tempter, all this that you survey is yours! You will 
have power and popularity. And Jesus could have had that 
kind of politic al power. The people wanted to draft him 
for such a role. 

In western culture, competition may be our major ex- 
pression of this urge to power. We must gain mastery ovet 
others in order to get recognition by them. Our selt-con- 
fidence behaves like a yo-yo as our position changes in any 
hierarchy——social. academic or athletic. We have to be on 
top in dating ability, mating ability or debating ability. 
We use our friends for our advantage. We mainpulate them 
through emotion or sex or guilt. 


In our work, recognition may be more important than 





the lusty joy of creating with hand and brain. Equality on 
committees or at the work-bench may be very threatening 
to one who needs to stand out. This urge to power can often 
he seen in sex exploitation. use of propaganda, pressure 
groups on campus. hyper-nationalism and character as- 


sassination. 


Person-to-person encounter 

Though these avenues may seem like ways to save our- 
selves from hurt. they lose for us the depths of human 
communion, Only when we can hunger to know the other 
as he is. with all his honest feelings and half-formed abili- 
ties. and need not withdraw from him, depend overly upon 
him. or control him do we meet him in a personal en- 
counter. A divine dimension can be perceived in such re- 
lationships. When we are free inside. free to participate in 
his existence as he is in ours. then the details of our lives 
may become watersheds which divide the trivial from the 
profound throughout the nine hundred months which we 
were loaned at birth. Its no easy job to grow into that 


freedom. No one says this more tellingly than Daniel Day 


Williams: 


Psychologists look for the source of much mental illness in 
the wrong turn which the self takes in its protection against 
basic anxieties. The self builds a rigid wall around its own 
native sensitivities in order to avoid the threats which its 
personal and impersonal environment bring against it. It 
develops patterns of exploitation and dominance. or sub 
mission and escape. Instead of becoming a free self in con 


trol of its own life. it creates a “second” self which is so 


o 
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continued 


preoccupied with its own avoidance of hurt that it lives 

under a threat and a law which takes over and makes the 

person into something he actually does not will to be. In 
the New Testament Paul calls this state “bondage under 
the law.” (Phat Present-Day Theologians Are Thinking, 

p. 29. Harper, 1952.) 

Christian faith has always affirmed that learning to live 
“in Christ” releases one from this bondage. that “in Christ 
you are a new creature.” This seemed actually to happen 
to the unpromising personalities who tramped the _hill- 
sides and highways with Jesus. The Church. with all its 
shoddy performance as well as its adventurous thrusts, 
exists because of its witness to the reality of the changed 
life. Psychologically we could say that we tend to become 
like that upon which we focus our love, our thought, our 
attention. Those who have recovered in a Christian fellow- 
ship the drama of Christ for themselves. those who have 
saturated their minds with his perspective and have allowed 
themselves to be jolted by his reversal of the world’s values. 
find themselves slowly growing into the “liberty of the sons 
of God.” What seems to happen? No longer does the “self- 
imposed loneliness of a loveless life~ dominate them al- 
though they will know solitariness. They are relieved of 
the terrible burden of pretending to be something which 
their inner life denies. They can better resist the temptation 
to rationalize and excuse shortcomings. and yet will not 
resign themselves to the status quo. They can begin to 
look squarely into the eyes of another and listen to what 
he is struggling to say from his center. They can listen 
without mentally rehearsing what to say when the other has 
finished talking. Conversation becomes more than double 
solitaire. To know others who on the surface are different 
from them becomes their eager quest and takes them into 
many unfamiliar areas. The walls which separate them 
from their own potential talents are broken down. Awk- 
wardly they begin to create. They are willing to be vulner- 
able in relationships, not because of hidden masochism. but 
because they prefer depth, with its inevitable joy and sad- 
ness. to the flat. mechanical existence which yields to the 


unadventurous only “quiet desperation.” 
If we think these goals are too limited in the light of the 
world’s need perhaps we need again to remind ourselves. in 


John Hughes’ words: 


It is the little salt in which he trusted. the little leaven, one 
candle in a house, a seed smaller than other seeds, one 
coin, one sheep, one man lost and found again, a little 
Hock, the few that find their way into the Kingdom. One 
soul lit with the divine light was sufficient answer to the 
situation. The Kingdom of God was not a mass movement. 
But success as God conceives it lay in the springing up 
of one Life in one soul. That is enough. 


»)o 


From “Jesus and Quakerism.” p. 28: Friends Literature 
Committee for the Yorkshire Friends Service Committee. 
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In the beginning, God made this world. 
He made rocks and grains of sand and soil. 
He made seas and rivers and brooks. 
He made hills and valleys and high mountains... 
But there was no one to live in God’s world 
and to love it. 
There was not even a mouse, not even a little 
ant, not even a ladybug. 
There was no one to love this world. 
Vo one but God. 
Then God made creatures to love his waters, 
He made jellyfish and great sea turtles, 
He made green crabs and quick eels. 
{nd all these creatures loved the water. 
God made pigs to bathe in the mud. 
{nd all these creatures loved the land. 
God made flying creatures to love the air, 
Like butterflies to hover over summer meadows. 
Ind all these ( reatures lot ed the air. 
Then God made you and me. 
He made us to love all his beautiful world. 
He made us to love 
The cool places and the warm places, the light 
places and the dark places, 
The rocks and seas, the valleys and mountains, 
the sky and the air, 
The big elephants and the little beetles. 
{nd he made us to love each other. 
From “In the Beginning,” Alf Evers; 


VYacmillan, 1954 





“Creation.” by Dore for Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
Courtesy. New York Publie Library 


God calls us to love 


The services of worship led by Mrs. 
Vaxine Thornton were meaningful aspects 
of the recent National Student Assembly 
of the YMCA and YWCA. This article is 
a condensation of her comments during 
the final service. 


No SINGLE REALITY in all of God’s creation is so command- 
ing of acceptance. so defying of negation. so powerful when 
fulfilling. so terrible when there isn’t enough, so crush- 
ing when there isn't any. as love. Without it. we die. We 
know this to be true in our deepest selves: yet before God 
we confess our grievous incomprehension. For no part of 
our nature is so smudged by error and misuse. so reduced 
to sentimental nothingness, so beguiled by commercialism, 
so punished by every whipping boy of hedonism. so un- 
examined in relationship with roommate. wife. race or 
nation. as love! 

Romantic love is not included in this indictment. In 


such love. the fledgling learns of self-giving and the pro- 
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tective ego shells begin to dissolve. He who would know 
God and himself will continue to learn of this love through- 
out his life. In love between man and woman the wellsprings 
of self-fulfillment and self-giving gush forth. Romantic 
love is the tender beginning of this knowledge. 

Our task is to untangle our understanding of love. As a 
disciple, a Christian must understand love in its three 
aspects. First. God made us to love ourselves. When God 
created us. he made us so that we die unless we both give 
love and receive it. But the capacity to love each other is 
thwarted and sealed off if we do not first love ourselves. 
Second. we yearn for union or reunion with our Creator. 
This we call love of God. Third. we find our fulfillment in 
and through others. Man is man only in relationship with 
other men. No man is complete without others who com- 
plement him. God calls us to be what we are made to be: 
creatures who can and must love self. our Creator, and the 


other guy. Let us think briefly about each of these. 


continued on next page 
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Love of the self 

One of the refreshing insights of depth psychology and 
one which frees us from the chains of Puritan Calvinism 
is that self-love is not only good but that it is also a pre- 
requisite for loving others. College students know that 
selfishness and excessive self-concern reveal inner self- 
hatred. Self-love is not the same as selfishness but is its 
opposite. The person who feels worthless has to build 
himself up by selfish aggrandizement. The person who 
knows his own worth, who loves himself. is able to act 
generously toward his neighbor. 

If we would be disciples of Jesus. the Christ we must 
know how the Bible regards love of the self. Kierkegaard 


expressed the point most forcibly: 


If anvone will not learn from Christianity to love himself 


ght way. then neither can he love his neighbor. .. . 


in the ri 
lo love one’s self in the right way and to leve one’s neigh- 
bor are absolutely analogous concepts, are at bottom one 
and the same. ... Hence the law is: “You shall love your- 
self as you love your neighbor when you love him as 


vourself, 


You will say: “But we are supposed to forget ourselves.” 
Others of you will remind me of the centipede who came 
to grief because of “too much thinking which leg came after 
which.” The one who takes sides with the centipede is 
rationalizing. for he does not wish to go through the difh- 
cult process of enlarging his love of self. 

Self-love. then. means self-worth. self-esteem. self-confi- 
dence—-freedom from self-consciousness, from the drive for 
self-aggrandizement. The inadequacy of experiences in 
early life which strengthen self-love develops adults who are 
separated from themselves. To be separated from oneself 
means not to know one’s true emotions, to experience ever- 
present anxiety, to be unable to make life-giving decisions 
involving our whole beings. 

We need to learn all we can from depth psychology in 
our quest for the self-knowledge that leads to self-love. But 
the follower of Jesus, the Christ, will plunge deeper. He 
will discover that the need for love of self stems from our 
creation in God’s image. It is God's nature to love: there- 


fore it is our nature also. 


Love of God 

Man’s love of God is like breathing: it is effortless. It is 
not directed by the mind. Determination and self-conscious 
effort do not result in true love of God. Love of God is the 
reaction-response we make to awareness of God’s eve 
present love and forgiveness, supremely known in the gift 
of his Son. It is thanksgiving. flooding one’s being, heed- 
less of decision and choice. It is the antithesis of muscular 
activity. It is desire. even against one’s will. 


Vian’s love of God is like the pure tones of music. When 
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such music pierces our souls we feel in joyous accord, re- 
united with God. We love him with our whole beings. This 
is the ecstatic human response of man to his Creator and 


redeemer. 


Love of fellow-men 

What does it mean to love fellow human beings? There 
are two aspects to understanding this kind of love. One 
is to accept other folks as belonging in the world, This 
is hard to do when a campus political fight is on, or when 
two men are after the same girl, or when the other guy is 
going to get the job. But it is the issue. The other aspect is 
to recognize another as brother—recognize when brotherly 
love is required, It’s too easy to say it’s alu ays required, 

J. H. Oldham puts the first part of the problem very 


well: 


In principle 1 can absorb all knowledge. Potentially I can 
make myself master of the whole world. ... At only one 
point in my experience do | encounter a real limit. It is 
when | find myself confronted by another person than my- 
self, another self, another independent center . . . who has 
the same desire and same right as | have to explore and 
possess the whole world. When I find myself contradicted, 
challenged, opposed, limited, then | know I can never be 


master. 


Here is the point. What is my response when I am 
limited. challenged, contradicted. threatened? What do | 
feel and what do I do when I am opposed by a friend, by 
a casual acquaintance, or a contestant in political or 
athletic competition? | can evade the encounter. | can 
shut my ears and eyes and refuse to respond. | may think 
but I 


can t—-because every other person is also moving on the 


to myself | can control anything which comes along, 
same false assumption. The only way which approximates 
love is that | accept another as a person with equal right to 
view me from his perspective. | must meet him, respond 
to him, come to terms with him. enter into community with 
him. This means that I accept tension and conflict as neces- 
sary to my own enlarging capacity to love. The real truth 
is that | become who I really am only through these 
other persons. Those who challenge and limit me are the 
true source of my enrichment and fulfillment. Because the 
other person sees the world from another point of view, 
he is a key to my being a real person. The love of our 
fellow-men is deeper than the spontaneous affection which 
results from mutual interests or appreciation, or from 
emotional and sexual attraction. It comes from the religious 
understanding that every man is a child of God. existing 
in a relationship of love with him and having need for 
fulfillment and wholeness. Fulfillment comes with iis being 
accepted as precious and a person in his own right. A 
person is created in such a way that he needs to be accepted, 
and to be sure enough and free enough to offer acceptance 
to others, This is the basic need to be loved and to love. 
lt is being dependent upon the concern others have for 


us and being independent enough to offer our concern 
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freely. If we defy or neglect this need. God has made us 
so that we risk the meaning of life itself. If we ignore the 
inner demand to exist in a relationship of love with God 
and our fellows. we surrender health and wholeness. 

When does a man need someone to stand under him? 
When he is shaky? When is there need for understanding ? 
When he is feeling misunderstood or is hardest to under- 
stand? When does he need acceptance? When he is unac- 
ceptable! When my roommate is saying or doing some- 
thing unacceptable or difficult to understand he seems un- 
lovable. And his unlovableness brings out my unlovableness. 
My unlovableness becomes in turn for him my unloving- 
ness: so he not only does not get the love he needs. but he 
gets an unlovingness he does not need. But it is precisely in 


this situation that Christian love of fellow-man must work. 


Who is my brother? 

\ story which answers this question powerfully is that 
of Cain and Abel. God’s call has reached down through the 
ages: “Where is vour brother?” God was not asking for 
the bare facts. He was asking Cain one of the ultimate 
questions: when | destroy another human being, what is 
the meaning of it? What is the price? We avoid God’s 
question by saying that certain persons are too different 
to be brothers: some have another ideology and so are not 
brothers: some are too far away to be brothers: some are 
too evil to be brothers: some too over-privileged or too 
underprivileged, depending on where we sit. But all these 
answers are essentially like Cain’s: “I 
do not know! Am I my_ brother's 
keeper?” They disclaim all knowledge 
about. relationship to, responsibility 
for another human being. or group of 
persons, or nation of persons. We can- 
not hide from God’s call to be in 
responsible and loving — relationship 
with other human beings. for in such 
relations we fulfill that for which we 
were made. 

There is no other way to reunite 
those who have been separated or 
groups who have found themselves far 
apart: campus religious groups which 
vive lip service to common aims, while 
competing bitterly for student leaders: 
students who do not know the hopes 
and plans of other groups on the cam- 
pus and are therefore hostile. Only 
forgiveness which reaches out and 
builds bridges across enmity, regard- 
less of merit. can heal brokenness. 
separation, and isolation. When you 
or | forgive. we accept the other per- 
son back into the unity he desires. He 
belongs in unity. in community. in fel- 


lowship—with his freedom protected. 
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He wants to be acceptable and accepted by some act which 
closes the gap ol separation, so that he is reunited with 
that from which he was separated. This is healing: this is 


redemptive love. 


Love is possible because God first loved us 


Love of self. of God and of fellow-man is possible be- 
cause God first loved us. He poured out his love for us in 
the gift of his Son. We can defy or deny God, or make out 
own idols, but God is always there. He is ready to restore re- 
lationship through Christ even though we may not merit it, 

That his forgiveness is always around the next corner. 
on the other side of the next moment. becomes clear in 
the story of the Prodigal Son. From the pig pen of his 
own bankruptcy. his alienation o1 separation from him- 
self. the Prodigal Son saw his meaning as a person, He 
realized that he was a loving member of the household of 
God. For the first time. he realized that he was existing 
as less than a man. He discovered that separation does not 
overcome itself. but that alienation is healed only by the 
gift of God’s love. He could not live in self-willed isolation 
and pride and remain a man. Neither could he play God 
by punishing himself with the pigs in the pigsty. His 
entire being cried out for forgiveness and acceptance by 
his family. When he went home his father ran to meet him. 
He was accepted and loved when he was most unacceptable 
and unlovable. He was forgiven and restored to wholeness: 


the forgiveness was a gift which he had not earned. 


“The Prodigal Son,” by Janet de Coun 
Courtesy, National Sculpture Society 
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{ Christian theology in miniature: concluding article in the series 


THE CHRISTIAN’S STRUGGLE 
WITH THE CHURCH 


EN THOSE FORTUNATE PLACES where theological talk 
flows freely. where the ribald questions of unruly out- 
siders do not often intrude and disturb—such places as the 
ecumenical movement. the theologic al seminaries. the upper 
echelons of the student movement—there are today two 
favorite theological subjects: the interpretation of history 
and the doctrine of the Church. And you may have already 
discerned that the former is beginning to be just a little 
old hat and the latter is now forging ahead. Much—pos- 
sibly too much—is being written and spoken about the 
Church. 


Why the current emphasis on the Church? 

There are two perfectly sound reasons for the central 
position of the Church in theological conversation today. 
The first derives from the recovery of the central message 
of the Bible. We are beginning to see that the unity of the 
Bible is best understood as the story of God’s dealings with 
a people. The Church is being interpreted no longer as 
something quite unique that appeared at Pentecost or the 
Resurrection: but as a thing that begins with the covenant, 
with God’s call to Israel. The rediscovery of the Bible has 
been at the same time a rediscovery of the central impor- 
tance of the witnessing and worshipping community. 

The second reason is quite different. A good deal of 
the contemporary apologetic about the Church begins with 
the fact of modern man’s loneliness and isolation. Man is 
desperately engaged in a search for communities to give 


rive him a 


himself to, communities that will accept him, g 


purpose and a freedom which apparently he cannot give 


to himself. And so. we sometimes find ourselves saving. if 


By William Hamilton, assistant professor of syste- 
matic theology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
author of the booklet “Faith. Sex and Love” and of 
the study guide on Hosea “I am God and Not Man.” 


the false and partial communities of family. nation, suburb, 
are proving to be inadequate, the true community—the 


Church——-stands secure. 


Dangers of emphasis on the Church 


These are. | say. perfectly sound and valid points but 
they both have to be watched with some care. Take the 
first. for example. The renewed understanding of the mean- 
ing of election, people of God, community, as being central 
to the Biblical story is a real gain in Biblical theology. This 
recovery represents a distinct advance over individualistic 
distortions both of the Bible and of the Reformation. 

But there is an authentic individualism in the Bible (and 
in the Reformation) that must not be forgotten in our en- 
thusiasm. The wisdom literature. some of the psalmists, 
and Job—these cannot be nicely fitted into a rigidly com- 
munal view of the Old Testament. And even more im- 
portant: is there not. somewhere at the very center of the 
Christian gospel. something like the aloneness or solitari- 
ness of Christ? Where is the New Israel? Where is the 
Church? Where indeed are the disciples at Gethsemane or 
at Calvary? No one can read the gospel of Mark honestly 
and not be struck by the curious note of hostility and criti- 
cism toward the disciples. Hasn't the reaction against in- 
dividualism swung too far? Surely we cannot be satisfied 
with any simple identity between Christ and the Church. 
Professor Whitehead’s definition of religion as what a man 
does with his solitariness has been rejected rather cavalierly 
by ecumenical theology today. But surely. rightly under- 
stood. it points to part of the truth. 


This passage from Simone Weil will make my point: 


It seems to me (she writes to her spiritual confessor) 
that the will of God is that I should not enter the Church 
at present... . And vet I was filled with a very great joy 
when you said the thoughts which I confided to you were 
net incompatible with membership of the Church, and that, 
in consequence, | was not outside it in spirit. | cannot help 
wondering whether in these days when so large a proportion 
of humanity is sunk in materialism, God does not want 
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there to be some men and women who have given them- 
selves to him and to Christ and who vet remain outside the 
Church. (Waiting on God) 


If Miss Weil’s distinction between giving oneself to 
God and Christ and entrance into the Church is an intel- 
ligible one (and the distinction can be made for irrespon- 
sible and spurious reasons. of course) then it certainly 
means that we cannot identify the revelation of God in 
Christ with the Church. however broadly defined. The Pro- 
testant would add at this point (to show that there is a true 
individualism in the Reformation as well as in Scripture) 
that it is also true that every man must do his own be- 
lieving. No person, no Church, no 
authority. can do it for him. If “yes” is 
to be said to God at all. each man (in 
a kind of solitariness) must come to say 
it for himself. 

There is. furthermore. a danger in- 
herent in the second reason we have 
noted. for a rediscovery of the centrality 
of the Church. “You are alone. false 
community has broken down and will 
not meet your condition. therefore ente1 
the Church as the true community of for- 
giveness. Yes. | suppose this is true. 

But is there not something a little ungainly in this delight 
we Christians often seem to take in the perplexity of the 


world? Basil Willey says what I want to sav very neatly: 


It seems to me that there may be some danger. in the 
modern style of religious strategy, of ‘cashing-in’ on our 
present discomfitures, and trying to validate Christianity 
on the ground that the alternatives to it. or the substi- 
tutes for it. now appear less plausible then they formerly 


did (‘Look what a mess we are in! Look where our world- 


voracity has led us! Won't you reconsider Christianity? 
Don't you think it may have been right all along. and after 
all?*) 


This kind of negative apologetic may have its uses, 
and indeed I think it is an essential part of the necessary 
procedure. But only a part. and a preliminary part. We 
must not become Christians merely to escape from despair, 
or to save ourselves from becoming Marxists. We must not 
thrust our heads into theological sandhills simply because 
the spectacle of the world’s plight is too much for us. A 
religion which is alive must claim to offer truth. truth 
carried alive into the heart and not merely one amongst 
several alternative 
Present, pp. 9-10) 


possibilities. (Christianity Past and 
\ description of the Church as the true community of 
forgiveness. the Body of Christ. must not spend too much 
time defending itself as superior to the false communities 
in the world. 
\ll | mean, in this substantially negative analysis, is to 


ask us all to watch the way in which we express this central 
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fact: the Body of Christ. the Church. is indeed the place 


where men receive. remember. and respond to what 


God has done and is continuing to do for them in Jesus 
Christ. the Lord. 


Where is the loving, forgiving Church? 


There is a further cautionary word to be uttered. | must 
personally confess to a feeling of unreality when I read 
some of the work on the doctrine of the Church today. And 
I often find myself asking: Where is this church that is the 
true community of What church do you 


mean when you make these claims for what it is? Could it 


forgiveness ? 


be that the men who carry on this dis- 
cussion—-we theological professors who 
preach in the colleges on week-ends, 
pastors who never have to listen to 
themselves or their brothers preach 
fall into a kind of unrealism because we 
do not “go to church?” 

With all of the revival of the doctrine 
of the Church. a serious fact still re- 
mains true: It is relatively easy to show 
a sensitive college student that the 

Christian faith is relevant and important, 

But it is tantalizingly hard to convince 
this same student—-after he leaves college and the heady 
diet of the Niebuhr-Buttrick-Sockman chapel preaching 
circuit—that his Christian concern requires him to settle 
down into the occasional dreariness of his hometown 
church community. It’s not that such a student will claim 
that he can find God on the golf course more easily; he has 
heen trained to see the shallowness of this argument. But 
he has a real and serious problem. After the vitality, intel- 
lectual and personal. of the student movement; after the 
religious courses with Augustine, Kierkegaard, and Tillich 
as readings—-how can we ask him to take what the demand 
to “go to church” often entails? “How are you going to 
keep them down on the farm, after they've seen Paris?” 

Such a student. convinced and perplexed by our talk 
about the centrality of the Church, will not be fobbed off 
with some glib answer such as: to go to a dull church, com- 
posed of dull and conventional people, is a valuable dis- 


cipline in humility. If the life of the church cannot do for 


-his Christian faith what his encounter with that faith at 


college did, can we deny him the right to a Christian re- 
bellion against the Church? May not Simone Weil’s re- 
bellion become ours, so long as it is carefully checked 
against pride and laziness: that because of a commitment 
to Christ and to God, we will. for a time. work out that 
commitment outside the church as it is ordinarily con- 
ceived 7 


continued on next page 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S STRUGGLE WITH THE CHURCH 


continued 


There is no salvation outside the Church 

\nd yet... 1 want to come to a defense of a phrase 
that is often labeled as a mark of churchly authoritarianism 
ind dogmatism, and to say that it is a true phrase: “Out- 
side of the Church there is no salvation.” This does not 
mean that |. in the Church, secure and safe, deny that God 
can meet men save where he has met me. But it does mean. 
| think. that “salvation” is a goal, a desirable thing, an 
intelligible possession, only where the Church has done its 
work. Without the Church, salvation would have no Chris- 
tian content. Outside of that great community, stretching 
back into the past, into the future, across the globe, and 
through this time into eternity itself——without “church” in 
this sense, the word of salvation could never be spoken. 
The Christian can never be apart from the Church. You 
owe whatever is exciting. demanding and congenial in the 
Christian faith to the Church: just as you owe to it what- 
ever is embarrassing. dull and tepid. To turn your back 
on the Church in pride, because it does not suit you, is a 
sub-Christian act, however theological may be the language 
in which you deck out your decision to do so. \part from 
the church, outside of the church, you could never have 
received whatever it is that you now believe God has done 


on your behalf. 


rHIS BRINGS TO A CLOsI this sertes of theolovical @SSAYS. 
If you have read them hoping by so doing to become a 
Christian, you will by now see that you have failed. (The 
possibility of my failure is a point too poignant even to 
mention). Ind this is be ause one does not become a 
Christian by studying the belie/s of Christians, however 
well or badly they are expounded, 

“To anyone, therefore, who should ask how one becomes 
a Christian | should answer, as Coleridge and Kierkegaard 
did, that the first slep 1s self-knowledge and repentance 
or. to use the words of the “Prayer Book, that you must 
truly and earnestly repent you of your sins, be in love and 
charity with your neighbors. and intend to lead a new life. 
That indeed is only the beginning, but it is the indispens- 
able beginning. Without it. no discussion of Christian be- 
liels can be of any use, for it ts only to the contrite heart 
that these beliefs reveal thetr meaning.” 

Willey. Op. cul. pp. 142-3, 

lo study the beliefs of the church will not make your 
heart contrite. [t will not give you knowledge of yourself. 
But if you have entered into this study, perplexed about 
ourself}, perple ved and uncertain about your faith, dis- 
salishted with where you are and not knowing where to go, 
then you are already a man or woman of faith, and even 
something as fragile as these essays can mark the begin- 


non ola neu appropriation ol the Gospel ol Jesus ( hrist. 


William Hamilton 


‘ Genevieve Schneider 


a’ hz begins free-lance career 


Tue INTERCOLLEGIAN salutes Genevieve 
Schneider. its Production Manager. who 
has completed thirty-five years of work with 
the National Student Council of the YMCA. 
\s a journalism student at New York 
University, she prepared for a career as a 
newspaper woman. Taking a “temporary” 
position with the YMCA. she was fascinated 
by the work of this national Christian stu- 
dent movement. and has remained these 
many years to carry a variety of responsi- 
bilities in it. 

\s Production Manager of The Intercol- 
legian, Genevieve Schneider has been re- 
sponsible for copy editing. proof reading. 
layout and purchasing. The lucidity of the 
articles, the scarcity of typographical er- 
rors and the attractive layout of the maga- 
zine—all these in no small measure are due 
to the creative skill she has applied to each 
issue. Her editorial work on manuscripts 
has aided many a “first-time” author 
through subtle deletions and compact. re- 
writing. 

In addition to her work for The I[nter- 
collegian she has edited innumerable pam- 
phlets. reports, booklets and brochures and 
seen them through publication. She served 
as registrar for several conferences. includ- 
ing the first National Student Assembly. 

Her substantial contributions through the 
printed word have placed the total Chris- 
tian enterprise under a real debt. On its 
behalf we wish her Godspeed as she 
launches a new career in which she will 
render editorial and printing services on a 
free-lance basis. Her picturesque apartment 
in Greenwich Village will serve as her new 
office: 93 Perry Street. New York 14. New 
York. Chelsea 2-90-42. The Editors. 
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facing life beyond the campus 


AT THIS TIME OF 
with 


YEAR Campuses are 


loaded Occasions at which aca- 
demic officials and visiting dignitaries 
are required to make Remarks. Fre- 
quently, having nothing to say, such 
speakers take refuge in a _ vigorous 
expression of unbounded confidence in 
Youth. One can sympathize with the 
speaker in his dilemma, but one can- 
that 


somewhere someone who is graduating 


not discount the impossibility 
might 
Truth. 
bluntly 


mistake the claptrap for the 


Therefore let it be said here 


that. if you are graduating. 
graduation 


whatever else means. you 
are approaching middle-age. 
To be sure, middle-age is not an 


Yet. the 


l are to have a 


immediate 
fidence that 


hand in saving the world merely be- 


prospect! con- 


you and 


cause we are unfounded. 


Young, is 
even if we had discovered the Fountain 
of Youth. But life is more aptly com- 
pared, not to a fountain but to an 
ever moving stream which carries men 
on their way. However. | am not pre- 
paring to discuss all the ultimate issues 
of life and death. | wish only to make 
one modest point: 

rue pornt: If one sees in Youth per 
se the chief hope of society, then the 
logical corollary is that increasing ma- 
turity and experience. and perhaps in- 
financial. and 


creasing professional. 


community status. are necessarily ac- 


companied by a diminishing fitness to 


participate in the life of the world. 
Vore 


realistic is the recognition that 


the business of living requires adoption 


of a deliberate strategy. If four years 


of college. including participation in 


the Christian Association and other 
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groups. have brought deepened insight 
into the human. situation. increased 
knowledge and awareness of the prob- 
lems of man in society, an awakened 
sense of social responsibility, and a 
more profound apprehension of the 
meaning of Christian faith and _ life. 
then graduation presents two options. 
Kither the new insights are arrested 
at their present level, and a galloping 
atrophy sets in: or ways are found of 
enabling the process of growth in depth 
to continue. 

THE SUGGESTION: It is not my 
total 


facing life beyond the 


pur- 


pose to outline here a 


strategy 
for creatively 
campus. [ wish rather to suggest just 
one element in such a strategy: the 
importance of participation in groups 
devoted to fellowship, study. and ac- 
tion. Belonging to a lot of things can 
be exceedingly pointless. But. chosen 
with care and purpose, such groups 
can perform an indispensable function 


assuming. of course, that you do not 


want merely to live in what T. S. Eliot 
calls “sanitary dwellings with num- 
bered doors” and build a_— family 


around a TV screen. 

Such groups can be indispensable 
because they offer in a unique way the 
opportunity to fulfill two major kinds 
of responsibility. The first is responst- 
bility for oneself. John Donne (as any 
reader of Hemingway knows) observed 
that “No man is an Iland, intire of it- 
selfe.” An alert. informed. and critical 
mind and a growing personality de- 
pend on interaction with other minds 
and other personalities. and a_struc- 
tured fellowship of worthy concern is 


one of the places where this process 


of interaction can best take place. But 
there is a deeper level of interpersonal 
lack of 


genuine community in our culture has 


relationship. To note the 


become almost trite. an observation 
which does not lessen the tragic reality. 
Community cannot be established by 
organizing it, but a fellowship of per- 
sons drawn together by a common ap- 
prehension of need can be the place 
where Such 


groups can become oases of community 


real community appears. 
in which one knows the mutual sup- 
port and complex unity (implicit in 
the term without 
which no one is fully a person. 

(nd this thought immediately leads 


beyond the idea of responsibility for 


“membersh ip” ) 


oneself to responsibility for and to 


society, The easy way almost to 


the point of inevitability, it sometimes 


eas\ 
seems-—is simply to accept submersion 
in the mass of 


decent godless people 
Whose only monument is the asphalt 
road ’ 
{nd a thousand lost golf balls. 


(Eliot again.) But if one is deter- 
mined to resist this fate. he must 
soon discover that he cannot resist it 


alone. The worthwhile things that are 
accomplished in the world are rarely 
the work of an isolated individual. It 
is in 


concert with others that the in- 


dividual becomes effective. It is) in 
groups that men are best able to un- 
derstand and interpret social issues 
and to exert pressure on the course of 
events. And when two of the preceding 
words are combined to form the term 
. that ought 


pressure term 
continued on next page 


froups, 
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not in itself to be deemed a cuss word. 
Whether pressure is good or bad de- 
pends on its motives, methods, and ob- 
jectives. The man of good-will who 
does not deign to stain his hands in 
the mess) business of SO ial conflict 
through participation in an effective 
action vroup is expressing the same 
basic outlook which was carried to its 
logical conclusion by the cartoon 
dowager who said to a poll taker: “My 
hushand and | never vote. Its such a 
comfort to know that one is not in any 
way responsible for what goes on in 
Washington!” 

But | am not recommending indis- 
criminate “joining.” Too many of us 
“belong” to a lot of groups for which 
show but bill- 
folds bulging with membership cards. 


What | am 


membership and participation in cer- 


we have nothing to 


recommending is. real 


tain fellowship. study. and = action 
eroups. 

Before citing a particular group as 
should be noted that 


Christian will recognize 


illustrative. it 
just as the 
both the afore-mentioned responsibili- 
ties as ultimately obligations to God. 
so will he also recognize the Church 
as the primary “group” in which these 
responsibilities are discharged. My as- 
sumption is that the Church is the con- 
text within which. or the home base 
from which, participation in groups of 
more specialized concern takes place. 

rHE ILLUSTRATION: To make the 
matter more concrete. | shall mention 
a group which means much to me per- 


sonally. It is Christian Action. an or- 


ganization which endeavors to bear a 
witness to Christian faith amid the af- 
fairs of society and, under the guid- 
ance of that faith. to further the cause 
of social justice from within the con- 
text of a realistic appraisal of the 
human situation. 

Christian Action is non-denomina- 
tional, Its members have a concern for 
and a sense of responsibility to the 


Church. And_ the 
siders speaking to the Church as part 


organization con- 
of its task in increasing the sensitivity 
of Christian people to the political, 
economic. social and cultural crises of 
our day. 

Action is 


politically and 


Christian non-partisan, 
theologically. vet it 
recognizes the importance ol political 
action through the parties and the 
seriousness of the theological enter- 
prise——the effort to understand the im- 
plications of God's self-manifestation 
in Jesus the Christ. While accepting 
the gravity of the Christian social im- 
Christian Action 


claim to have all the answers. and has 


perative. does not 
successfully resisted the temptation to 


identify Christianity with any par- 
ticular program of reform. 


Motors 


\ction is a small organiza- 


(As General measures size. 
Christian 
tion, vet its Honorary Chairmen. Lis- 
ton Pope and Reinhold Niebuhr. are 
representative of the rather amazing 
number of outstanding leaders in the 
denominations. the student Christian 
movement. the ecumenical movement, 
and in theological and social thought 


who are included within its fellowship. 


UNIVERSITY YWCA OF WESTWOOD HONORED 


The Fund for the 
honored the 


Republic has 
YWCA of 


Westwood for its “distinguished service 


L niversity 


to free speech and association.” The 
award carries a grant of $5,000. 

Paul G. Hoffman. chairman of the 
Fund, said: “Since its founding 27 
YWCA of 


Westwood has kept its auditorium open 


vears ago The University 


continued 


This body offers a particular com- 
bination of resources and opportunities 
which are not. to my knowledge. of- 
fered anywhere else. It is a place where 
one can participate in the creative en- 
counter between social realities and 
Christian faith at the theological level 
of a deep effort to understand and in- 
terpret the impingement of ultimate 
concern upon culture. This is accom- 
plished in the life of local chapters. in 
national, regional. and local confer- 
ences and retreats. and through its 
publications: a monthly Newsletter and 
a quarterly journal, Christianity and 
Soctety , 

Christian Action is a channel for 
corporate expression and action. For 
its members’ areas of activity have 
ranged from publication of a critical 
symposium on the National Council of 
Churches’ statement on “Basic Prin- 
ciples and Assumptions for Economic 
Life” 
faith into a creative relationship with 
the world of theater and art, to a study 


to an effort to bring Christian 


of the problems involved in the For- 
mosa Strait situation and the issuance 
of a public statement on that subject. 
This is an organization which might 
element in 


well become an your 


strategy for facing life beyond the 
campus. For further information I sug- 
est that you write Christian Action, 
37 West 12Ist Street. New York 27, 
: 


o 
~ 
oO 


Fa 


Arnold W. Hearn 
Instructor, Department of 
Religion, Princeton University 


to all legal groups which wish to rent 
a public platform for meetings. The 
Fund for the Republic. which regards 
the United States Bill of Rights as a 
living document. cites this collegiate 
YWCA as an example to free men and 
women everywhere.” 

Julie Saund is president and Theo- 
dora Ninesteel is executive director of 
YWCA of Westwood. 


serving the students of the University 


the University 


of California at Los Angeles. 
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an ecumenical student conference 
on the Christian world mission 


at Ohio University. Athens, Ohio, December 27. 1955—January 1, 1956 


Fifteen hundred students from 


abroad and fifteen hundred American 
students will come together at Ohio 
University to consider the theme 
\meri- 


can students and students from seventy 


Revolution and Reconciliation. 


nations who are now studying in the 
Lnited States will seek the reconciling 
power of the gospel for the task of the 
Church in a world in revolution. 

This will be the seventeenth quad- 
rennial conference of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement on the World Mis- 


sion of the Christian Church. Previous 


conferences have considered the re- 
sponsibility of North American. stu- 
ents for the missionary movement. At 


this conference 


churches around -the 


representatives ol 
seek 


together the reconciliation and renewal 


world will 
which God brings to men. The confer- 


ence will consider the nature of the 


world revolution. and the Christian 
message for this period in history. It 
is the conviction of the Planning Com- 
that “It is 
Reconciler. who enables man truly to 


know 


neighbor in a new-found community. 


mittee Jesus Christ. ou 
himself. to be reconciled to his 


and who makes new the relationship 


between groups. races and nations.” 
Delegates will be selected by Student 
YMCAs. YWCAs CAs 


denominational groups. For 


and and by 
student 
delegates the cost of attending the con- 
ference will be about $40. plus trans- 
For further information 
write your regional office or The Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 156 Fifth 
Avenue. New York 10. N. Y. 

In preparation for this Ecumenical 
Student 


campus groups will want to read and 
| | 


portation, 


Conference individuals and 
discuss the conference study materials. 
\ packet of three books can be ob- 
tained for $2. Discount rates apply on 
quantity orders. Study books include: 


SHOCK AND RENEWAL—The Christian Mission 
enters a New Era. Compiled by Keith R. 
Bridston. 


This booklet brings together the best 
thinking of six recent books which ex- 
amine the meaning and method of the 
church’s mission and provides, in com- 
pact form, stimulating source material 
church 
groups. Provocative questions at the 


for campus. conference, or 


end of each chapter add to its useful- 
ness. 64 pages. paper 60 cents. 


REVOLUTION AND REDEMPTION. By M. M. 
Thomas and Paul E. Converse. 
The authors—one from India. one 


from the United States interpret: the 
creative and destructive possibilities of 
forces, 


contemporary — revolutionary 


They 


revolution and show how the gospel 


analyze the nature of today’s 
of Christ speaks to and transforms per- 
sons and society. Three sections pro- 
vide material for study groups OF in- 
formal discussions on campuses or in 


conterences. 64 pages, paper 60 cents. 


ENCOUNTER WITH REVOLUTION. By M. Richard 
Shaull. 


This Haddam House book will help 
students understand the social upheaval 
with the 


world. are involved and the positive 


in which they. rest of the 


response demanded of the Christian 


Church 
in the 


and particularly of Christians 
Lnited States——as the 


carries out its mission in the 


church 
world 
of nations. The paper edition, distri- 
buted by the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, is available only to students and 
$1.25. The cloth 


is available through 


student groups at 


edition. $2.50. 


denominational and other bookstores. 





there’s a job for you as a YWCA volunteer 


No doubt you want to do your share 
in building a world in which peace. 
love. and understanding shall prevail. 
(And now that graduation is here you 
are faced with the question. “What 
next?” 

Perhaps you will start working in 
your profession. Or other activities 
may engage you temporarily. In any 
event. the hopes, contacts and learnings 
of your college years have equipped 
you to participate significantly in the 
life around you. wherever you are. 

\s a member of a Student Christian 


\ssociation you have been part of the 


YWCA. You are still needed in this 
movement which has done so much 
MAY, 1955 


and yet has more to do in encouraging 
women and girls to accept leadership 
responsibility and become more pro- 
ficient in the exercise of their duties 
as homemakers. workers. and citizens. 


Your continued with 


the YWCA 


Volunteers 


relationship 
can be as a Y-volunteer. 
work with YWCA_ staff 
members. as committee members, group 
ady isors. discussion 


leaders. club 


leaders. class instructors. program 
specialists in short-term activities. and 
in service groups. 

\ very important part of — the 
YWCA’s task today is to help teen-age 
youth in their search for direction for 


their lives. More than 300.000 Y-Teens 


are organized in 6,000 clubs in towns 
and cities throughout the U.S.A. The 


YWCA 


hobby group. and canteen activities 


program also includes class, 
for bovs and girls of junior and senior 
high school age. 

Every 


community is grateful for 


sympathetic, understanding adults who 


work 


leisure time. Teen-agers have described 


with teen-age youth in their 


their favorite adult group leaders as 
those who are like an older brother 
or a young aunt. Recent college gradu- 


ates are a natural for this kind of re- 
sponsibility. Why not you? 

Vrs. Sara-Alyce Wright 

Staff member, YWCA of the U.S.A. 
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SPIRITUAL 
VALUES 








Ernest Marshall Howse 


| oht great plays are explored 
light of the universal moral 
problems they dramatize—showing 


what Shakespeare. the greatest poet 
nd dramatist in the English lan 
ruage. can tell us about men and 
his relation to God. 

Drawing together the important 
Shakespearean criticism and com 
ment. Dr. Howse has directed this 
toward one end: the illumination of 
human nature and moral responsi- 
bility which each of these eight 


plays presents. 


The Contents 


DRAMA 
Religion’s Prodigal Daughter 
HAMLET 


The Tragedy of Indecision 
OTHELLO: The Tragedy of Jealousy 
MACBETH 

The Tragedy of Ambition 
KING LEAR: 

The Tragedy of Ingratitude 
RICHARD I 

Ihe Tragedy of Bad Intention 
Jt LIts CARSAR: 

Phe Tragedy ot Good Intention 
THkE MERCHANT OF VENICE: 


The Tragedy of Inhumanity 
rHE TEMPEST: 
The Tragedy of Life 
rHE INDIVIDUAL AND THE ETERNITIES 
Index of Shakespeare Quotations 
Index of Persons and Subjects 
For teachers and students, col- 
lateral reading in literature and 


Shake speare ¢ lasses, For all who 
read and lowe (and quote } Shakes 
are, a book to bring information. 


nsight. and understanding—both 
to great works of art and to human 


minds and hearts. $2.50 
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CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 


{ verse drama by Felicia Komat: 
from the novel by Alan Paton. 
} riendship Press. 1955, 80 pp.. $1.50 
(cloth) 75e paper 


\lan Paton’s stirring novel has here 
another incarnation: the novel itself. 
the Broadway stage show (Lost in the 
Stars). the movie. and now the verse 
drama. Here is drama appropriate to 
formal presentation in college chapel 
or church sanctuary. and to informal 
reading at a faculty fireside or on a 
week-end retreat. 

The soul-rending struggle of South 
\frica, symptoms of which are making 
today’s news. is penetratingly portray- 
ed. The dramatic impact of the novel 
is heightened as the story unfolds and 
the brokenness of life is made known. 


The tragedy 


Ils not that things are broken. The 
tragedy is 

That they are not mended again. 

The white man has broken the tribe. 

ind it is my belief that it cannot be 
mended again. 

But the house that is broken, 

ind the man that falls apart when the 
house is broke n 

These are the tragic things... . 

lt suited the white man to break the tribe. 

But it has not suited him 

To build something in the place of what 
is broke. 


But the drama is universal in appeal 
because sin and tragedy and death are 
universal. because even in more fav- 
ored social circumstances prodigals go 
into a far country. love is without re- 
sponse, life is cut off in its prime. The 
ambiguity of the human situation is 
portrayed with stark realism. In the 
midst of it all stands Paton’s original 
character creation. Kumalo, Zulu par- 
son. whose simple faith, courage and 
love. tragedy could shake but could not 
destroy. 

Here is a story that is gripping. 
Here is a drama of power. Here is an 
instrument for seeing and feeling a 
crucial social and political situation. 
Here is an intimate record of the strug- 
gle of a human soul with life’s most 
profound and perplexing questions. 


We salute Felicia Komai for this, 
her first literary publication, with gra- 
titude and appreciation. 

Bruce Maguire. YMCA Regional Secre- 


tary, Pacific Southwest Region 


JESUS AND HIS TIMES 


Daniel-Rops:; tr. Ruby Millar. E. P. 
Dutton, 1954, 615 pp., $5. 


This book has passed through 400 
editions in France. and has been trans- 
lated into fifteen languages. Its wide 
appeal lies in the author's gift for 
vivid description, The romantic atmos- 
phere of Palestine has probably not 
been told so vividly since the days of 
Renan, the French rationalist. although 
unlike Renan’s Life of Jesus, Daniel- 
Rops’ story of Jesus has no quarrel 
with miracle or dogma. In spite of a 
relatively few points on which the 
author takes issue with the official 
Roman Catholic position (e.g. dis- 
counting the legend of Veronica: ad- 
mitting that Peter had children). Dan- 
iel-Rops adopts the official Roman 
point of view. 

This perspective on Jesus requires 
that advance sanction be found in the 
Gospels for the Roman hierarchy. for 
baptismal regeneration, for transub- 
stantiation. Jesus becomes more a 
teacher of doctrine than a herald of 
the reign of God. The weight of author- 
ity which the work bears as a result of 
scholarly research is offset by the au- 
thor’s appeal to medieval legends. apo- 
eryphal gospels. late and unreliable 
manuscripts of the New Testament, 
visions of the saints and pious imagi- 
nation. 

The chapters dealing with sources for 
the life of Christ and the political 
and social setting of his life are beau- 
tifully written and highly informative. 
kven the historical and critical dis- 
cussions have flow and beauty, in spite 
of translation. But it is only fair to 
add that the unwary will be. misled. 
and the wary will be annoved. 

Howard Clark Kee. New Testament 

Dept... Theological Seminary, 
Drew University 
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HOW TO KEEP ROMANCE IN 
YOUR MARRIAGE 
W. Clark Ellzey. Association Press, 
New York, 1954, 182 pp., $2.95. 
IN-LAWS: PRO AND CON 
Evelyn M. Duvall. Association Press, 
Vew York, 1954, 182 pp., $2.95. 
Dr. Ellzey, member of the Marriage 
Education Staff at Stephens College in 
differentiates be- 
tween the romantic illusion that propels 


Missouri. carefully 


many immature persons into wedlock 
and the romantic complex that has been 
the basis of American marriage for 
nearly a century. He carries the reader. 
as he has many a young audience, 
through an analysis of the romantic 
Jallacy that “love as we experience it 
before we are married and through the 
honeymoon should remain just as it 
was. all through life.” He contends that 
persons wanting to succeed in mar- 
riage must discover the nature of love 
as it matures from the adolescent “bill 
and coo” to the substantial intimacy 
of adult marital relationships. 

Most of Dr. kllzey's book is a de- 
scription of how this maturing may 
take place. He details common pitfalls 
adjustment. conflict 
with relatives. difficulties with money. 


of poor sexual 


friends and interests. and the growing 
frustration caused by trying to escape 
the futility that goes with immature 
living. He sheds new light on why 
such persons are led to be unfaithful 
and to become involved with third 
parties. Maturity is linked with the de- 
velopment of a healthy independence 
that is balanced with a realistic under- 
standing of the dependence of each 
upon other persons. 

Evelyn Duvall is a nationally known 
consultant on family relations. Her 
book is a report ofa long study of the 
in-law problem in our society. Dr. Du- 
vall analyses the reasons for the poo! 
acceptance of relatives through mar- 
riage by each other. She offe.s cogent 
explanations and pleads for more re- 
search in certain features of the ten- 
sion that is present. She takes up other 


in-law under 


relationships headings 
that denote that “sister-in-law is a real 
problem.” “brother-in-law is not so 
bad.” “some fathers-in-law are trouble- 
some and “all in-laws are difficult at 
times.” 

Closing her study with positive ad- 


vice on how to treat one’s new family 
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and how to be an effective in-law your- 
self, the author offers a rather com- 
plete digest of one of the major diffi- 
culties of modern marriage. 
James W. Gladden, Associate Professor 
of Sociology, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
REDISCOVERING PRAYER 
John Casteel. Association 
1955, 242 pp., $3.50. 


Press. 


The chief value | found in this book 
was that it made me rethink my own 
prayer-life and methods of prayer. | 
hope to the improvement of both. That 
is a great value indeed and | am sure 
the book will do as much for anyone. 

For some it can do a lot more. For 
the beginner in prayer Dr. Casteel out- 
lines the approach to prayer and the 
types and methods as well as the ob- 
stacles to effective prayer. and he does 
it in a very readable and clear fashion. 
In general he follows the 
pattern of 


“classical” 
adoration. confession. 
thanksgiving and intercession and he 
deals with these in contemporary flesh 
and blood terms. (His chapter on ad- 
oration opened up forgotten or neg- 
lected vistas for me on this aspect of 


continued on next page 
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With the cooperation of the pub- 
lisher The Intercollegian makes this 
attractive combination offer— 


? 
SPECIAL ¥;} OFFER 
lye 


for $3 you get— 
a copy of 
REDISCOVERING PRAYER 
By John Casteel 


Recently published by Associa- 
tion Press at list price of $3.50 


AND 


a year’s subscription to 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 


Nine issues in academic year. 
Subscription rate, $2. 


the book and 
the magazine 


BOTH 


($5.50 value), while our supply of 
the book lasts, are offered for $3. 


This special offer applies to both 
new subscriptions and to renewals 


lf desired, we will mail the book 


to a different person or address 


—<——— ee eee ee eee Eee + 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

291 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 
Herewith is check/postal order for $ 
Send INTERCOLLEGIAN subscription 


NEW RENEWAL 


Send REDISCOVERING PRAYER to 
Name and address given above; or 


Name and address on attached sheet 
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By Jack Finegan. Fifty breathtaking 
photo take you to this strategic 
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Finegan has given a 
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private prayer. His chapter on interces- 
sion left me with some still unanswered 
questions.) The latter half of the book 
is devoted to methods. techniques and 
applications in brief. readable but 
fairly thorough fashion. 

Here the beginner or neophyte in 
prayer will get as good a_ blueprint 
and as many helps as he could ask for. 
But to include in private prayer all 
that Dr. Casteel seems to think neces- 
sary may seem to him discouraging. 
Perhaps it is a bad reflection on me 
but | have never been able to manage 
the regular one-half hour a day which 
Dr. Casteel says is the minimum. And 
he writes. “we can hardly expect to 
practice prayer with a quiet mind if 
during our waking hours we wage an 
exhausting struggle against the chaos 
of daily living” (p. 139). Few of us 
who live in twentieth century America 
can eliminate the “chaos of daily liv- 
ing. and we need a method of ef- 
fective prayer for living in the midst 
of the chaos of daily living. But per- 
haps the function of such books as this 
is to point to the ideal toward which 
we should strive. At any rate the book 
will make anyone think seriously about 
his prayer life and it does give many 
helpful suggestions. 

W. Burnet Easton. Jr. 
Park College 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
CHAPLAINCY 


Seymour A. Smith. Association Press. 


1954, $3.75. 

The familiar “You can't tell who 
the players are without a program” ap- 
plies to student religious workers as 
well as to baseball players. Superfici- 
ally they seem much alike. until you 
take a closer look. 

Seymour Smith in The 
Colleze 


one of the important though compara- 


{merican 


Chaplaincy helps us identify 


tively a “rookie” group of student re- 
ligious workers. the college chaplains. 
Dr. Smith traces the history and rapid 


growth ol the chaplainey movement. 


analyzes the professional training of 


chaplains and describes the wide vari- 
ety of the responsibilities they as- 


surne, 


Special attention is given to the 
strengths and weaknesses inherent in 
a position which is supported by and 
is officially responsible to the adminis- 
tration of the institution. There is a 
helpful section on the relationship of 
the chaplain to the other student re- 
ligious workers and the religious struc- 
tures on the campus, 

Dr. Smith makes no exhorbitant 
claims for the chaplaincy movement 
but shows that it is here to stay and 
that it is an important development 
hecause it represents the official interest 
of the colleges and universities them- 
selves for a more effective program of 
religion in higher education. 

The chaplain is a part of a team 
of persons—teachers. administrators, 
counselors. Christian Association sec- 
retaries. Church Foundation directors 

who are concerned with the religious 
dimension in life and in education. 


Harold W. Colvin 


EIGHTY ADVENTUROUS YEARS 


futobiography of Sherwood Eddy. 

Introduction by Reinhold Niebuhr, 

Harper & Brothers. New York, 1955. 

257 pp., $3. 

Sherwood Eddy’s early background 
and training in the turbulent last years 
of the nineteenth century helped to fit 
him for the eighty years of his adven- 
tures. The development of his religious 
faith from the solitary to the shared 
and into the social was the dynamic 
force that drove him and_ sustained 
him. His spiritual discipline meant 
doing three things: “( 1) feeding on the 
truth: (2) 
in constant 


breathing the breath of 


prayer fellowship with 


God: and (3) spiritual exercise in 
service for my fellow man.” 

During fifteen years in India Eddy 
saw the spark of nationalism fanned in- 
to a flame by the saintly Gandhi. No 
doubt. Eddy’s gospel of love and equal- 
itv before God added fuel to the flame. 
We find Eddy in intimate contact with 
the old and the new in China, speaking 
to thousands of the young intellectuals 
and challenging them with his gospel 
of God's love and God's grace. In the 
Kast he lived in the midst of revolu- 


tion and preached a revolutionary gos- 
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pel. World War I brought him face to 
face with the supreme moral problem 
of his life. Seeing the horror of war 
and its cost iw life and money. he be- 
came a pacifist. He writes. *Through- 
life | have tried to be honest 
Whatever | 


anv one time | believed firmly: 


out my 


with ideas. believed at 
when 


experience and my best — thinking 
brought me to a different position | 
tried to face the necessity of taking a 
different stand.” When would-be dicta- 
tors started moving around Europe and 
the Far East. Eddy had to rethink his 
pacifist philosophy. He took a different 
stand. but his Christian faith was broad 
enough and deep enough to consider 
“an absolute ethic an impossible pos- 
sibility.” Eddy’s theology never crystal- 
lized into a dogmatic fundamentalist 
orthodoxy. He has never been in con- 
flict with the 
science. but neither has he worshipped 
at its shrine or lost his faith in God. 


discoveries of natural 


In the depression years justice then 
hegan to play a more important part 
faith. 
Amos. he began to 


in Eddy’s message and in his 
Like the prophet 
challenge those institutions that exploit 
men for profit and would make slaves 
of them. Tirelessly he has written. 
talked. and shared his Christian love 
and faith with thousands 
around the world. Eighty Adventurous 


Years tells something of the life of this 


countless 


incredible man. 

In the first century the Gospel of 
John records. “There was a man sent 
from God and 


The 


“There was a man sent from God and 


his name was John.” 


twentieth century can record. 


his name is Sherwood Eddy.” 


W.A. Smith. General Secretary. YMCA 
University of Texas. Austin. Texas 


FIFTY YEARS IN CHINA 


lohn Leighton Stuart. Random House. 
1954. 547 pp.. ss. 


In the preface General George Mar- 
shall savs: “I doubt if there is anvone 
whose understanding of Chinese char- 
acter. history and political complica- 
tions equals that of Dr. Stuart.” It 


could also be said that few 


know so much about China. 


Dr. Stuart's knowledge was acquired 
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during a half century of life in China, 
sketched in this book. but | am con- 
vinced that his understanding really 
springs from his personal qualities. 
Rapport between him and almost any 
Chinese was real and spontaneous. Hu- 
mility. wisdom. gentleness. and deep 
faith mark the man. There 
have been few foreigners. or Chinese 


Christian 


for that matter. who could match either 
the stature of Dr. Stuart or the esteem 
in which he was held. 

More than half the book is a descrip- 
tion of the final few vears of his caree1 
in China. the vears when he served as 


ambassador from the United States. 


These pages illuminate even though they 


cannot fully explain the post-war role 
of the United States in China. They 
also cast considerable light upon the 
present tensions in and around For- 
mosa. 

Dr. Stuart believes that the United 
States should have given all-out aid to 
the Nationalist government in the years 
following the end of World War Il. or 


that the U.S.A. should have with- 
drawn from China completely. We did 


neither. and thus we not only pre- 
vented a cleancut decision but we were 
discredited on all sides. One reader 


has the uncomfortable feeling that 
such U.S.A. indecision is not yet ended, 

Though his service as America’s am- 
bassador may seem now to be most 
important and though there can be no 
doubt value of Dr. 


Stuarts contribution in that 


about the great 
post, it 
seems certain that his earlier years as 
a missionary educator will in the long 
run prove to have the most enduring 
value. 

Dr. Hu Shih, in a surprisingly criti- 
cal introduction to the book, says: “Dr. 
Stuart will undoubtedly be remembered 
as one of the great representatives of 
that historic line of educational mis- 
sionaries in China.” I for one hope that 
a much more complete story of Dr. 
Stuart's forty vears in China as a mis- 
sionary educator will be written. for 
this present account gives only glimpses 
of their drama and importance. Those 
glimpses reveal a ‘great spirit——one 
which deserves a fully drawn portrait. 
Paul Voritz. See retary for Public 
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faSuccinetly and factually dis 
cusses journalism as a religious 
vocation. —Prof. Roscoe El- 


lard. Editor and Publisher. 


CAREERS in 
Religious 
Journalism 


Prof. Roland E. Wolseley 


\ veteran 


newsman and teacher ot 
journalism pin-points the opportunities 
in the under-staffed field of religious 
journalism, answering questions about 
the requirements and the potentials of 
such a career with newspapers, wire 
services, radio and TV stations, in mis 
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and religious-oriented organizations, as 
well as in free-lance writing. 

You'll find all 
journalism explained: reportorial, edi 
torial, church publicity, script 


writing on religious themes for both 


aspects of religious 


even 


secular and religious media. 

A valuable survey of the field that 
outlines needed training, tells you how 
to get the job. And CAREERS IN RI 
LIGIOUS JOURNALISM  is_ packed 
with biographical sketches of successful 
religious journalists. 














“Will be of interest to students, prac- 


ticing religious journalists, vocational 
guidance counselors, ministers, and re- 
ligious educators interested in seeing 
how Christian vocation is directly re- 
lated to the work of 
Nashville Tennessean. 


laymen.” —T he 


“A valuable, highly 
readable 


interesting and 
Should 
trained, 


pioneer work. help 


attract adequately competent 
persons to a field where demands sur 
pass (the supply of) 


prepared.” 


those properly 


Christian Advocate. 


$2.50 at your bookstore or 
ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway New York City 7 
& A, 
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